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capitalist to perform his function. If either of these alter-
natives fails, the power of the capitalist system adequately
to exploit the forces of production is then stricken at its base;
and no system is likely long to survive which produces the
spectacle for the masses of a poverty which is not their own
fault suffered in the midst of a potential plenty to which
access is not possible under the system. They are then
bound ultimately to consider whether that system itself
is not the cause of the dissatisfactions from which they
believe themselves to suffer. In those circumstances it is
in the long run inevitable that they should turn to the
party which advocates a change in the system itself*
Something like this, at least, is the condition in which
we find ourselves; and it is important to think of its
repercussions upon the economic basis of parliamentary
government. For the parties of the Right such a change
implies not merely a surrender of great privileges. It
implies also the acceptance of a transformation which they
have been taught by two and a half centuries of power to
be fatal to the national welfare* They regard the good of
the nation as bound up with their own good. Their
defeat would be, accordingly, such a hazard of vital
principles as to make impossible the old continuities of
governmental   policy  upon  which   the   parliamentary,
system has been built. They cannot be neutral in such a
contest, when they believe that all they have and are is
being called into jeopardy. At the best, they will lose that
confidence in the Government which is always the condi-
tion of a successful transition from one economic system
to another. At the worst, they may hold the right of the
Government to make such changes, one that they cannot
p'ermit without challenge. The first mood leads directly
to what is nothing less than sabotage of the Government*
Investment halts, business is withheld; the economic strain
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